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BOOKS RELATING TO AMERICA. 

The examination of Doctor Benjamin Franklin, relative to the 
repeal of the American Stamp Act in 1766. 

This remarkable examination would alone be sufficient to 
establish the character of Franklin, for great ability, sagaci- 
ty, and wit. The administration, who were then carrying 
into effect that series of measures, which was intended to en- 
slave the Colonies, and which resulted in their fortunate and 
glorious independence, might have received from these an- 
swers of Dr. Franklin, a timely warning of the folly and im- 
practicability of their design. But they were obstinate, and 
the present generation may view this obstinacy with grati- 
tude, since it has given them the enjoyment of national honour 
and prosperity, which might otherwise have been deferred 
to a generation yet unborn. The copy I have in hand, is in 
a volume of tracts, which was purchased at the sale of 
the library of the celebrated Home Tooke, and it possess- 
es some additional value, from the numerous marks it 
bears of the interest with which he read it. Almost every 
question and answer has some mark of a pen ; a few that 
have an unusual number of these marks, will be copied, to 
give a specimen of the examination. 

" ^. Can any thing less than a military force carry the 
stamp act into execution ? 

" A. I do not see how a military force can be applied to 
that purpose. 

" Q. Why may it not ? 

" A. Suppose a military force sent into America, they 
will find nobody in arms ; what are they then to do? They 
cannot force a man to take stamps who chooses to do with- 
out them. They will not find a rebellion j they may indeed 
make one. 



" Q. Suppose an act of internal regulations connected 
with a tax, how would they receive it ? 

" A. I think it would be objected to. 

" Q. Then no regulation with a tax would be submitted to ? 

"A. Their opinion is, that when aids to the crown are 
wanted, they are to be asked of the several assemblies, ac- 
cording to the old established usage, who will, as they al- 
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ways have done, grant them freely. And that their money 
ought not to be given away, without their consent, by per- 
sons at a distance, unacquainted with their circumstances 
and abilities. The granting aids to the crown, is the only 
means they have of recommending themselves to their sove- 
reign, and they think it extremely hard and unjust, that a 
body of men, in which they have no representatives, should 
make a merit to itself of giving and granting what is not its 
own, but theirs, and deprive them of a right they esteem of 
the utmost value and importance, as it is the security of all 
their other rights." 

" Q. But in places where they could be protected, would 
not the people use them rather than remain in such a situa- 
tion, unable to retain any right, or recover, by law, any 
debt? 

"A. It is hard to say what they would do. lean only 
judge what other people will think, and how they will act, 
by what I feel within myself. I have a great many debts 
due to me in America, and I had rather they should remain 
unrecoverable by any law, than submit to the stamp act. 
They will be debts of honour. It is my opinion the people 
will either continue in that situation, or find some way to 
extricate themselves, perhaps by generally agreeing to pro- 
ceed in the. courts without stamps." 

As a specimen of the system of keeping thepiiblick, in Eng- 
land, ignorant of the real situation of this country, and from 
considering the consequences that might follow the meas- 
ures of the ministry, the following question, asked no doubt 
by some of the opposition and overruled, will suffice. 

" Q, What is the number of men in America able to bear 
arms, or of disciplined militia ? 

" A. There are I suppose, at least — " 

C Question objected to. He withdrew. Called in again. J 

After a series of questions which went to assert the right 
of laving internal taxes in the colonies by the authority of 
the British parliament, they endeavour to place him in a di- 
lemma, by mixing the questions of the external taxes j this 
gives an instance of his peculiar wit. 

" Q. Does the distinction between internal and external 
taxes exist in the words of the Charter ? 

" A. No, I believe not. 
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" Q. Then may they not, by the same interpretation, object 
to the parliament's right of external taxation ? 

" A. They never have hitherto. Many arguments have 
been lately used here to shew them that there is no differ- 
ence, and that if you have no right to tax them internally, 
you have none to tax them externally, or make any other 
law to bind them. At present they do not reason so, but in 
time they may possibly be convinced by these arguments." 



" Q. Suppose the king should require the colonies to grant 
a revenue, and the parliament should be against their doing 
it, do they think they can grant a revenue t) the king, with- 
out the consent of the parliament of Great Britain ? 

*' A. That is a deep question. — As to my own opinion, I 
should think myself at liberty to do it, and should do it, if I 
liked the occasion." 

The following are the concluding questions and answers. 

" Q. What used to be the pride of the Americans ? 

" A. To indulge in the fashions and manufactures of Great 
Britain. 

" Q. What is now their pride ? 

" A. To wear their old clothes over again, till they can 
make new ones." 



An Oration, delivered March fifteenth, 177 '5, at the request of a 
number of the Inhabitants of the town qf Boston, by Dr. Thom- 
as Bolton. 

" Difficile est Satyram non scribere. Nam quis iniquae 
Tam patiens urbis, tam ferreus, lit teneat se ?" Jim. Sat. 

" Et quando vitiorum copia." Ibid. 

Printed in the year 1755. 

In looking over some volumes of miscellaneous tracts, there 
are some which are of not quite so grave a cast as the rest ; 
and two or three are noticed in this article to relieve it of a 
little of its usual, forbidding dryness. This oration was de- 
livered in ridicule of the orations on the 5th of March, and 
particularly the last, by General Warren. A few British 
officers and tories assembled for the purpose of getting up 
this piece of ridicule, which is however poorly executed. 
One or two extracts will suffice. 

" I cannot boast the ignorance of Hancock, the insolence of 
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Adams, the absurdity of Rowe, the arrogance of ice, the vic- 
ious life and untimely death of Mollineaux, the turgid bom- 
bast of Warren, the treasons of (juiwcy, the hypocrisy of 
Cooper, nor the principles of Fowngi Nor can I with propri- 
ety pass over the characters of these modern heroes, (or to 
use their own phrase, Indians, J without a few observations on 
their late conduct." 

He afterwards goes on to characterise these individuals 
more particularly. "The first of these chiefs is A — ms, a 
sachem of vast elocution ; but being extremely poor, retails 
out syllables, sentences, eulogiums, &c. to draw in the multi- 
tude; and it can be attested that what proceeds from the 
mouth of A — ms is sufficient to fill the mouths of millions in 
America. But it is prophesied that the time is near at hand, 
when the frothy food will fail them. 

" But generous John scorns to let him starve — far from it 5 
'tis well-known his purse-strings have been at Sam's disposal . 
ever since he assisted in making the oration, delivered by John 
on the 5th of March, 1774, to a crowded audience of Narra- 
ganset Indians." 

" The second of these chiefs is H—ck, who, having been pos- 
sessed of too much money for a private gentleman, resolved to 
make a publick attempt to become a monarch, and having 
courted popularity and power almost as long as he did Miss 

, Miss , or Mr. Barnard's cook-maid, Betty Price, 

is at last likely to be jilted in his turn, and in the end to 
be wedded to beggary, contempt, and a gallows." 

What a vapid, stupid thing scandal becomes, when the con- 
temporary malice, which gave it a zest, is extinct ! 



The American Times, a satire, in three parts, in which are de- 
lineated the characters of the leaders of the American rebellion. 
Amongst the principal are Franklin, Laurens, Adams, Han- 
cock, Jay, Dner, Bniane, Wilson, Pulaski, Witherspoon, Reed, 
McKean, Washington, Roberdean, Morris, Chase, fc. Sfc. by 
Camitto Querno, poet lanreat to the Congress. Facit indigna- 
tio versus. London, 1780. 

This production abounds with all the virulence and abuse 
eharacteristick of party excitement. To the generation which 
succeeded, it sounds strangely to hear those men whom they 
look to with reverence and gratitude thus covered with abuse. 
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The versification, though it hardly rises above mediocrity, is 
occasionally superiour to most similar productions. — One or 
two extracts will give an idea of it. After describing Robert 
Morris, he falls with increased abuse on the late Governeuv 
Morris. 

" Of head erect, and self-sufficient mien, 
Another Morris presses to be seen ; 
Demons of vanity, you know him sure ; 
This is your pupil, this is Governeur ; 
Some little knowledge and some little sense, 
More affectation far, and more pretence ; 
Such is the man — his tongue he never balks, 
On all things talkable he boldly talks ; 
A specious orator of law he prates, 
A pompous nothing mingles m debates ; 
Consummate impudence, sheer brass of soul, 
Crowns every sentence, and completes the whole ; 
In other times unnoticed he might drop, 
These times can make a statesman of a fop." 

The following is a description of some of the Patriots of 
Boston. 

" What groupe of wizards next salutes my eyes, 
United comrades, quadruple allies ? 
Bostonian Cooper,* with his Hancock join'd, 
Adams with Adams, one in heart and mind ; 
Sprung from the soil where witches swarm'd of yorev, 
They come well-skill'd in necromantick lore 5 
Intent on mischief, busily they toil, 
The magick cauldron to prepare and boil ; 
Array'd in sable vests and caps of fur, 
With wands of ebony the mess they stir ; 
See ! the smoke rises from the cursed drench, 
And poisons all the air with horrid stench. 

" Celestial muse, I fear 'twill make thee hot, 
To count the vile ingredients of the pot ; 
Dire incantations, words of death they mix, 
With noxious plants, and water from the Styx; 
Treason's rank flowers, ambition's swelling fruits, 
Hypocrisy in seeds, and fraud in roots, 

* " Cooper, Hancock, and the two Adamses, — of the first of these only it 
can be necessary to say any thing; Br Cooper is a congregational minis- 
ter of Boston, and the oracle of those few rebels who are in the secret of 
affairs — If a human being can take delight in having been the author of 
misery, this man must be one of the happiest in creation.'' 
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Bundies of lies, fresh gathered iu their prime, 

And stalks of calumny grown stale with time, 

Handfuls of zeal's intoxicating leaves, 

Riot in bunches, cruelty in sheaves ; 

Slices of cunnin. , cut exceeding thin, 

Kernels of malice, rotton cores of sin ; 

Blanches of persecution, boughs of thrall, 

And sprigs of superstition, diptin gall; 

Opium to lull or madden all the throng, 

And assa-fcetida profusely strong ; 

Miik from Tisiphone's infernal breast, 

Herbs of all venom, drugs of every pest, 

With minerals from the center brought by Gnomes, 

All seethe together till the furnace foams. 

" Was this the potion, this the draught design'd, 
To cheat the croud, and fascinate mankind ? 
O! void of reason they who thus were caught; 
O ! lost to virtue, who so cheap were bought ; 
O! folly which all foHy sure transcends, 
Such bungling sorcerers to account as friends. 
Yet tho' the frantick populace applaud, 
'Tis satire's part to stigmatize the fraud ; 
Exult, ye jugglers, iu your lucky tricks. 
Yet on your fame the lasting brand we'll fix ; 
Cheat male and female, poison age and youth, 
Still we'll pursue you with the goad of truth ; 
Whilst in mid-heav'n shines forth the golden flame, 
Hancock and Adams shall be words of shame; 
WhUst silver beams the face of light adorn, 
Cooper of Boston shall be held in scorn." 

There is no book so poor but some reflection may be drawn 
from it. In the passage last cited, there is a striking instance 
of the false light in which we often see contemporary charac- 
ters. Posterity arranges the order of precedence differently. 
The author here exalts Dr. Cooper far above the other gen- 
tlemen who are named with him. He was indeed a remarka- 
ble character, but he neither acted nor wrote any thing, though 
he was capable of both, that will be long remembered ; and 
he is now seldom spoken of, but by those remaining individu- 
als who knew him personally. It is not so of the others. 
After a man has triumphed, and has attained a glorious emi- 
nence, he will look back on attacks like these, with the 
same sort of feelings, that a person, seated on a hill, would look 
down on the briars and mud of a swamp, which he had been 
obliged to traverse to gain his situation. 
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The prowess of the Whig Club and the manoeuvres of Legion. 

Pro aris et focis. 

These demoniacs let me dub 

With the name of Legion Club. Swift. 

Baltiittore, printed for the author, 1777. 

This small pamphlet gives an account of a transaction 
which excited considerable attention at the time, produced 
the interference of the legislature, and a proclamation from 
the governour prohibiting all associations of the description, 
of what has been since called Jacobin ClubS. In this instance, 
a printer named Goddard, had published a piece of irony on 
the propositions that had been recently made by the British 
commissioners to put an end to the war. The dull dema- 
gogues, who composed the club, took it seriously, and gave 
the printer notice that he must leave the town in 24 hours, 
and if he did not, the inference was pretty plain that he would 
be assassinated. It seems from this pamphlet, that some 
events, which took place in that city at a later period, were not 
without a precedent. 



A monumental gratitude attempted in a poetical relation of the 
danger and deliverance of several of the members of Yale Col- 
lege in passing the Sound from South-hold to JV*ew Haven, 
August 20, 1726. New London, printed and sold by T. 
Green, 1727. 

This little poem begins thus ; — ■ 

" Storms, whirlwinds, hurricanes, rain, thunder, fire, 
Sulphurious, cataracts of vapour dire, 
Artill'ry of the north, hoarse, western roar ; 
And myriads of nameless dreadfuls more; 
Terrifick meteors rang'd in rude array, 
Pregnant of darkness, and the fate of day ; 
Superiour transports, wonder, horrour, care, 
Ye fearful simples that compound despair," &c. 

This college has since produced verses °f a different stamp. 
There is one laughable device in it, which was probably ow- 
ing to the fancy of the printer. 

" The rising, falling, rising, falling flood, 
"O horrour! nature jarrs, ferments the blood," ficc. 
Vol. V. No. 2. 24 
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In the first of these lines the words rising, falling, with the 
aid of different sized letters, are arranged in an ascending 
and descending form, like the gamut in musick, and by this 
means paint to the eye as well as the imagination the scene 
they describe. The English poem is followed by a short Latin 
one, in Avhich the initials of the party, consisting of ten, ar» 
given by taking the first letter of the line as follows ; 

D. H orrendum fragili, nullo Rectore carina, 

E. 8 ospite per liquidos campos tetendiinus iter ; 

G. B ruma pressum atque Hyeme, nubiferaque Procella, &c.' 



Italian Drama. 

The following remarks are translated principally from an 
article in the Biblioteca Jlnalitica, a periodical work of con- 
siderable merit formerly published in Naples, but suppressed 
on the accession of the present king to the throne. These re- 
marks are valuable as coming from Italy, and expressing the 
opinions, which the Italians themselves entertain of their 
claims in tbe department of dramatick compositions. They 
probably place themselves too high, but it has long been our 
belief, that the more Italian literature is known, the more it 
will be found to contain worthy of our study and admiration. 
The article from which we take the following, is a review 
of the sixth volume of Ginquene's Literary history of Italy. 

On the revival of letters in Italy, while the other nations 
of Europe still amused themselves with wretched farces, the 
Italian authors, yielding to the happy impulse given them in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, attempted to infuse that 
spirit and dignity into dramatick compositions, which had 
already been communicated with so much success to the lyrick 
and epick. The first performance of much merit was the So- 
phonisba of Trissino, dedicated to Leo X. Many other wri- 
ters of high claims soon followed, and even Tasso was ambitious 
to try his fortune in the career of tragedy and produced his 
Torrismoml. 

We observe in the Italian tragedies of that period the same 
defect which had been common among the Latins ; — 
they gave representations of the manners and customs of 
other countries, and not those of Italy. 

Besides this capital defect, these tragedies were extremely 



